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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Life and Letters op John Hat. By William Roscoe 
Thayer. Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915. 

It is with exceptionally keen anticipation and with more than the 
usual degree of that friendly interest and pride which notable men 
inspire in their fellow countrymen that Americans of all sorts will 
turn to the Life and Letters of John Hay. Here, one feels, is the 
story of no ordinary character, and of no single or limited achieve- 
ment. John Hay impressed himself upon the minds of multitudes 
who had no direct acquaintance with him, as a man both large-minded 
and versatile — at once a man of culture and a man of affairs, a thor- 
ough American and yet a cosmopolitan, a poet and humorist of the 
type of James Russell Lowell, and also one of the ablest men who 
have held the office of Secretary of State in this country. His life 
covers a period of which we are the immediate spiritual heirs. 
Toward the time just preceding the Civil War most native Ameri- 
cans look back with a peculiarly strong feeling of affinity ; the Civil 
War itself is the great event that has mattered most to the lives of 
all of us; the period of readjustment following the War is felt al- 
most as a part of our own times, and merges into the more recent 
years which we are just beginning to see as historic. As inter- 
preting this period, no man's opinions and personal reactions 
could well be more interesting than John Hay's. Hay was both a 
keen observer and in no small degree a shaper of events. His field 
of knowledge, and experience was wide. He was too big, too sensitive 
of soul, and too many-sided, to escape the full effect of the spiritual 
tendencies of his time ; moreover, he was gifted with rare powers of 
expression. 

The expectancy roused by such considerations meets with a full 
measure of satisfaction in the book which William Roscoe Thayer has 
given us. Mr. Thayer has had ample material to work with, and 
he has handled it with wisdom and with appreciation. While re- 
fraining from the attempt to write a political history, he is of course 
obliged to supply a narrative framework for the Letters and thus to 
touch upon political events. In so doing he provides not merely 
framework, but background ;• and it is worth remarking that this 
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background, instead of being wholly neutral, is a positive element in 
the interest of the work. Similarly, Mr. Thayer in his interpreta- 
tion of the personality of John Hay, both as boy and man, by no 
means confines himself to eulogy or to obvious comment. In general, 
whether he is dealing with Hay as a private person, as a writer, or 
as a statesman, he identifies himself, more successfully than most 
biographers do, with what may be called the normal as distinct from 
the neutral point of view. The Life and Letters, then, is not a work 
of the sort in which valuable facts and interesting excerpts are set 
in a matrix of platitudes and colorless narrative.. So far as possible, 
John Hay is allowed to speak for himself, but where interpretation 
is needed, it is given with vigor and good sense. 

Simply as a life-story, awakening personal interest and sym- 
pathy, the Life and Letters is remarkably rewarding. The account 
of John Hay's youth, of his college days, of the time spent at home 
after his graduation during which he regarded himself as " a poet 
in exile," is charming in its portrayal of youthful naivete, enthusi- 
asm, and harmless self-pity. Surely the romance of college life has 
seldom found more normal and unself-conscious expression than in 
the young John Hay's letters home. And where may one find any 
letters to compare with those which he sent from the " barbarous 
West " to those much venerated poetesses, Mrs. Sarah Helen Whit- 
man and Miss Nora Perry ? — letters expressed in the true Parnassian 
dialect, full of the sincere milk of admiration, and revealing a very 
pretty talent for that sort of thing. The effect of genuineness and 
of abounding life in John Hay's letters continues after naivete has 
given place to intellectual mastery, and even through the later times 
of heavy responsibility and irksome care. 

The part of the life-story which has the strongest appeal is, nat- 
urally, the period of Hay's association with Lincoln. In the quota- 
tions from Hay's diary and from his letters of this period, there is 
much that is more or less familiar ; but it is all newly told and some 
of it is substantially new. The story and Hay's notes not only show 
Lincoln as Hay saw him, but they show Hay as the associate and 
admirer of Lincoln. The connection is of advantage in both ways. 

Undeniably there is a falling off in the interest of the life-story 
in the time following the death of Lincoln ; the lack of the atmosphere 
of Lincoln's presence is perhaps unduly felt. It is only after a con- 
siderable time that the reader begins to realize that John Hay's life 
has an atmosphere of its own, quite distinct from that of Lincoln 
— more restless and more modern — and that it is precisely this 
which gives it its peculiar interest. The letters and bits of narra- 
tive which tell of Hay's life as a diplomat, at Paris, at Vienna and 
at Madrid, of his work as an author, of his experience as a journal- 
ist, of his friends, his political opinions, his sentiments and his whims, 
have the highest intellectual and human value. Unforgettable is 
Hay's portrayal of Napoleon III — a description as striking as any 
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of Carlyle's characterizations and far more convincing. Valuable, 
too, are his accounts of Spanish political leaders of the period. 
Hay's friendships, too, especially his relations with the circle of 
Washington friends which included Henry Adams and Clarence 
King, are extraordinarily rich in the kind of self-expression that 
possesses something of universal appeal; the letters of Hay and 
his friends are in an unusual degree both intimate and publishable. 
A later series of letters gives a singularly attractive and warmly 
lifelike picture of Theodore Boosevelt as his friend John Hay saw 
him. Wit, insight, political comment animated and penetrating, 
abound in the Letters, and in whatever Hay earnestly wrote there is 
a sense of reality such as lesser minds never reach. 

Finally the Life and Letters shows us John Hay as a statesman ; 
it reveals his attitude regarding the first Canal treaty and the later 
revolution in Panama ; it gives something of his intimate feelings and 
opinions in relation to the Chinese contest which culminated in the 
most brilliant triumph of his career; it proves Hay's early under- 
standing of what Mr. Thayer calls " the German menace." This 
part of the Life, as we said, does not pretend to be political history ; 
but it does show statesmanship in action and it enables us to see the 
human side of a great statesman. 

The most distinctive feature of the Life and Letters is, perhaps, 
the sense it gives of the time-spirit as transmitted through the per- 
sonality of one man. John Hay's life seems to epitomize the inward 
feeling of the period through which he lived. It is a period of 
transition and of disturbed consciousness. Provincial Americanism 
gives way to cosmopolitan feeling ; there appears to be a struggle be- 
tween Puritan steadfastness and the romantic spirit — a struggle that 
tended to result in what is sometimes inaccurately called ' ' bad con- 
science," a sense of inward differences. It may be that in attempt- 
ing to read such meanings through the life-story of John Hay one 
generalizes without due warrant or misinterprets the meaning of 
certain elements in the Life itself: certainly Hay's occasional fits of 
depression and a noticeable casualness in a part of his life should not 
be overstressed as elements of his character. But the fact that the 
Life and Letters tempts one, far more than do most biographies, 
to this kind of generalization, testifies to the existence in it of deep 
personal and social significances. 



The Problem of Knowledge. By Douglas Clyde Macintosh, 
Ph.D. New York : The Macmillan Company, 1915. 

The sane view of philosophy and metaphysics would seem to be 
that these are not bodies of truths that require to be demonstrated 
before men may believe in the evidence of their senses or permit 
themselves to have faith in any reality behind appearances ; but that 
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